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r is not my intention by the following 


obſervations and anecdotes to add 


> fewel to the animoſities that for ſome 
time paſt have embarraſſed government, 


and diſgraced the nation, To accuſe the 
miniſtry of inability or corruption, becauſe 
their conduct in too many inſtances may 


A appear 


5... ( 2. ] 
| appear feeble and indeciſive, is the part of 
* an illiberal partizan. They are men, and 
1 are fallible; they may be miſled in their 
informations; they may be miſtaken in 
their reaſonings; but ſurely every Engliſh 
nobleman of common ſenſe. and diſcern- 
men, is tos deeply penetrated with a 
ſenſe of the invaluable privileges he en- 
joys as the member of a free ſtate, and as 
a legiſlator, to. ſacriſice them to any par- 
tial conſideration. Vet Engliſh noblemen 
may be ſo addicted to their pleaſures, or 
ſo involved i in unimportant purſuits, as to 
afford themſelves little. leiſure for inveſti- 
gations of conſequence. The ſtudy of 
politics is not ſo obvious as many are apt 
to imagine. The ſtudy of modern poli- 
Et” 2 tics in particular, where the intereſts of 
= + ſo many great nations are to be minutely. 
ballanced and compared, the characters 
of their rulers accurately ſcrutinized by a 
judicious attention to every ſtep in their 


= * and the tendency of events pre- 
3 aff | 85 culely 
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Jan calculated, is cxcerdingly difficult 
and complex. No man therefore, whoſe 
time is dedicated to the toilette, the turf, 
or the gaming table, is qualified to be 
prime miniſter of the Britiſh kingdoms. 
But though 1 cannot attribute the con- 
tempt with which foreign nations treat 
the counſels of Great Britain to the cor- 
ruption or inability of our miniſters, 1 
think it my duty to give my countrymen 
warning that they are contemned, and 
that the preſent ſtate of affairs in Europe 
is highly critical. Unconnected and un- 


acquainted with the great, I cannot com- 


municate my ſentiments to men in power, 
ſo as to procure their attention, but by the 


preſs; and as I am conſcious of no pre- 


poſſeſſions; nor of any malevolent inten- 
teritions, I flatter myſelf that no expref- 
ſton ſhall efcape me unbecoming the zeal 


of a Briton animated with the love of his 


country, unbecoming the candour of an 
| XI. honeſt 
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honeſt man, or the reſpect doe to my 


ſv periors. 


It is Ie peculiar "TIO that J recall 5 
the attention of my readers to the events 


of the laſt war; a period glorious and full 


of inſtruction. By the harmony that ſub- 
ſiſted among the Britiſh kingdoms, and by 
the ſteadineſs and unanimity of our coun- 
ſels, we were victorious in every part of 
the world. No unhappy rebellions . diſ- 
trated the attention of government; for 
Scotland, no longer devoted to an inau- 
ſpicious connection, concurred in the 
common cauſe, furniſhed above ſixty 


thouſand men againſt the enemies of her 


religion and liberty, and proved, by a vi- 
gorous and continued exertion, that an 
union with England was for the benefit of 
both nations. Thus Great Britain alone, 


and unaſſiſted by any foreign ally, baffled 


the united efforts of the houſe of Bourbon, 
pro- 


| [3-3 
protected Pruſſia and Portugal, and con- 
cluded a glorious war by an hon6urable 


acc, 
1 


It was not however to be expected, 
that France, the moſt reſtleſs nation on the 
continent, ambitious and full of reſources, 
ſtung with the ſenſe of their late diſgraces, 
and the memory of paſt renown, ſhould 
ſubmit with indifference to have her em- 
pire broken, and her glory tarniſhed. 
Smarting with recent pain, burning with 
reſentment, and refolved on vengeance, 
her ſubmiſſion was merely temporary: and 


ſhe availed herſelf of the reſpite ſhe had 


ſo dearly purchaſed, to prepare herſelf for 


another war. Whoever reflects on the 


genius of that active nation, will ac- 
knowledge the probability of this account. 
The duke de Choiſeul, a man of capacity, 
but of infamous manners, proud, vindic- 
tive, ambitious, and intriguing, was the 

bs fjpirit 
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ſpirit that actuated the political machine, 


and who from Madrid to St. Peterſburg, 
from Conſtantinople to the Gulf of 
Bothnia, governed and directed its move- 


ments. For while every foreign gazette 


was filled with exaggerated accounts of the 
diſordered ſtate of the French finances, 
immenſe ſums of money were tranſmitted 
by the court of Verſailles to Poland, 
Turky, Sweden, and perhaps to Britain. 
The deſign propoſed. by the duke de 


-Choiſeul was perfect in all its parts, and 


had it been carried into execution, muſt 
have given us a ſeverer ſhock than we 
ever ſuſtained. But the divine providence, 
more than the wiſdom of our rulers, in- 


terpoſed and preſerved us. 


The intention of France was to have at- 
tacked us at once in every vulnerable part, 
to have made a deſcent upon Ireland with 
twenty thouſand men, to have invaded 

5 | Jamaica, 


17 1 


* . * 
2 ? 


Jamaica, and our ſettlements |; in the Faſt 


Indies. For theſe purpoſes ſhips were 
conſtructed in all the dock-yards. of the 
kingdom, and eight thouſand men were 


tranſported privately to Mauritius. Con- 
vinced however by fatal experience that 
the maritime power of France was far in- 


ferior to that of Britain, Choiſeul, by means 
of his creature Grimaldi, prime miniſter at 


Madrid, engaged the king of Spain in the 
ſame ſcheme of hoſtilities. The court of 


Madrid, equally vindictive, and equally 
mortified with their late diſpraces, entered 
with eagerneſs into the deſign. A nume- 
rous fleet was prepared in the harbours of 


Old Spain *, twenty-five ſhips of the line 


were inreadineſs in the iſland of Cuba, and 


the fortifications of the Havanna were ren- 
dered impregnable. Still more to facilitate 


the execution of this pernicious. enterprize, 


* At Cadiz alone there were fifteen ſhips of the 


line, beſides frigates, &c. all in excellent condition. 
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pains were. dien to diſtra the attention 
of the Britiſh miniſtry, by. promoting dif- 
ſentions at home, and to deprive us of 
all foreign affiſtance by intrigues on the. 
| continent. The Pretender was ſecretly 
encouraged, French and Spaniſh emiſſaries 
were active in Ireland and perhaps in Lon- 
don, and the heart-burnings of diſcontent- 
ed Catholics were again renewed. To ex- 
plain how the enemies of our religion and 
hberty endeavoured to deprive us of all 
foreign aſſiſtance, is a more intricate in- 
veſtigation, and requires a more minute 
diſcuſſion. ; 


Ever ſince the concluſion of the peace 
of Paris, Great Britain has had no ally. 
But though our miniſters have ated wiſe- 
ly in no longer expending the wealth 
of the nation in paying ſubſidies to the 
needy princes of Germany, it would ne- 
yertheleſs have been conſiſtent with found. 


policy 


Ly). 
poliey to have Tecured ourſelves gate any 
unexpected emergency by ſome uſeful and 


reſpectable alliance. Indeed the intereſts. 


of Ruſſia in particular are ſo intimately 
connected with thoſe of England, and an 
alliance between the two empires have 
been ſo long in agitation, that the Cza- 
rina would certainly have interpoſed” in 
our favdur, had the circumſtances of the 
times rendered her aſſiſtance neceſſary. 
It is — well known; that ſince the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, Ruſſia, 
having become formidable to her neigh- 
bours, has acquired conſiderable weight in 
the affairs of Europe; and in particular, 


that the treaty concluded between the 
courts gf London and Peterſburg by the 


earl of Hyndford, and the march of forty 
thouſand Ruſſians into Germany, intimi- 
dated the. houſe of Bourbon, and accele- 


rated the peace of Aix la Chapelle. The 


duke de Choiſeul, a well informed politi- 


cian, was no ſtranger to the power and 
B influence 
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influence of Ruſſia, nor to the gun 
diſpoſitions of the empreſs to his Britannic 
majeſty. He knew too that an alliance 
was actually or nearly concluded between 
the courts of St. Peterſburg, Berlin, 
and Copenhagen. It was therefore ne- 
ceſſary to connect himſelf with the court 
of Vienna, ever an enemy to his Pruffian 
majeſty, and jealous of the Czarina, and 
to embrace every opportunity of weaken- 
ing the power of Ruſſia, and of embar- 
2 rafſing her counſels. The troubles of Po- . 
3 land, in which the empreſs of Ruſſia was 
| | deeply concerned, and which if French 
| 


politics did not excite, they were aſſidu- 
ous in fomenting, afforded him the op- 
portunity he deſired. In order to throw 
ſome light on this part of the project, it 


þ 4 may be worth while to conſider, briefly | 
| f the origin of the difſentions in Poland, 
| | and a ls of the Au war. 
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Count Poniatowſky, the preſent king of 


Poland, having lived ſome time in Eng- 
land, accompanied Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams in his embaſſy to St. Peterſ- 
burg. He was ſoon aſter appointed envoy 
from his own country to the court of 
Ruſſia. During his reſidence in that em- 
pire he attached himſelf to the great 
ducheſs, and inſinunted himſelf into her 
favour. This princeſs, poſſeſſed of emi- 
nent talents, and actuated by an unbounded 
ambition, having dethroned her huſband 
who ſucceeded to the empreſs Elizabeth, 
and having inveſted herſelf with the im- 
perial dignity, reſolved to eſtabliſh her 
credit at home and her importance abroad, 
by governing the affairs of Poland. Ac- 
cordingly connecting herſelf with the 
king of Pruſſia, and in ſpite of the efforts 

of France, Auſtria, and the Saxon princes, 
ſhe advanced Poniatowſky to the throne, 
| hoping perhaps that he would co-operate 
B 2 impli- 
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to his panegyric. He has ſhewn neither ſpi- 


Implicitly in koi aeſigns; or ek | 
that he. poſſeſſed greater abilities than he 

has hitherto diſplayed. Surely no prince 
has had a fairer opportunity of di ſtinguiſh- 
ing himſelf as a warrior or politician: he 
was celebrated by Voltaire, who alſo cele. 
brated the king of Denmark, and Who 

celebrates all princes that are free-thinkers 


and that pay him for his adulation : yet 


Poniatowſky, like ſome others to whom 
he has offered incenſe, has done little credit 


rit nor patriotiſm, and is ſaĩd to be chiefly 


deſirous of amaffing treaſure, and of ſecur- 
ing to himſelf an ittdependency in forne 
foreign country, ſhould he, like another 
Staniſlaus,” be forved-to abdicate his un- 
-merited dignity. The empreſs of Ruſſia 


having ſuceeded in giving a king to Po- 


land, continued to act with authority in 
the affairs of that kingdom. To fender 


en n . to leſſen the { 
* influ 


1 
- ſaflgente*sf Choke Princes among te 
Poles, ſhe encouraged” all thoſe who ad- 
bered to the tenets of the Greek religion, 
or to he principles of the reformation. 
This is party, known in the gazettes of 
Europe by the appellation of Diſſidents, 
poſſeſſed at a. former period very couſi- 
derable privileges. They not only en- 
Joyed the free exerciſe of their religion, 
but had voices in the legiſlation, and 
were inveſted with publie offices. Sup- 
ported by the power of Ruſſia, and the 
favour of the king, they revived their 
pretenſions, and demanded a reſtoration of 
their rights. The Catholics took the alarm. 
The French fomented the quarrel, and 
thus concurred with the empreſs queen, 
who had married her favorite daughter to 
one of the Saxon princes, and who flat- 
tered herſelf, that by encouraging the diſſ- 
affected party, and by dethroning Ponia- 
tovvfky, ſhe might exalt her ſon-in-law 
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to Fl: throne. Mean while the empreſs 


of Ruſſia, depending on the greatneſs: of 


her power, and not ſufficiently. aware of 
conſequences, or mifinformed by her 
miniſters, acted with violence and precipi- 
tancy. One outrage led to another. The 
diſſidents were alarmed, they foreſaw the 
rum of their country, and willing to con- 
tent themſelves with having the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion ſecured to them, 
withdrew their claim to ſuperior | pti- 
viteges. But Ruſſia having maintained 
the juſtice of their demands, thought her 
honour intereſted in aſſerting them, and 
determined by force of arms to ſubdue 
the obſtinacy of her opponents. King 


Staniflaus wavered, he abandoned himſelf 
to the advices of the Czartorinſkys, who 


are his relations, and without connecting 
himſelf with the confederates incurred 
the ſuſpicions of the Czarina. Meantime 
the French were indefatigable, they laid out 
> immenſe 


9 ] 
immenſe ſums in Poland, and were no leſe 
active at Canſtantinople. They painted in 
the livelieſt colouts the growing power 
of the Ruſſians, and repreſented how 
dangerous they would be to the Ottoman 


Porte ſhould they become - abſolute in 


Poland. The Poliſh confederates added 
weight to their repreſentations, they ſuppli- 
cated the protection of the ſultan, and 
offered to indemnify him with a part of 
their dominions. The Turks were eaſily 
perſuaded, they declared war againſt 
Ruſſia, the more aſſured of ſucceſs that 
they expected a diverſion in their - favour 
on the ſide of Sweden : and this expecta- 
tion was in part fulfilled ; for the empreſs 
of Ruſſia during the whole courſe of the 
war was at a conſtant expence at Stock- 
holm to counterbalance the French party, 
and by bribing the nobility and leaders of 
the Swediſh nation, to prevent an attack 
upon Peterſburg, or a deſcent in Livonia: 

285 Thus 
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„Thus every thing has prophecies 


project of t the duke de Choiſeul Was com- 
plete in all its Parts The mine Was ready 


to be ſprung; and what was the ſituation 
6f England? She had no ally: and her 


| only friend, in apprehieniioris from Sweden, 


aud engaged in a bloody and erpenſive 


war with the Porte and with the confede- 


rates of Poland, was in no condition to 


aſſiſt her. The miniſtry, totally occupied 
| in paltry quarrels that became of conſe- 


quence by being regarded, and ini exhauſt- 


ing their faculties and their reſources in the 


e 


patriotic purpoſe of ſecuring their 155 


by ſecuring a majority in the houfe 0 


commons, were entirely ignofart” of 5 
\ defigns of France, inattentive to Her pro- 


ceedings, and unprepared for the attack. 
The fects of Great Britain ſo lately vic⸗ 


torious were rotting in their harbours, atid 


che money intended for their fopport was 
| Sik to other objects. At that inſtant 


- "ip L 
* +thie fignal was given for the onſet, and a 
Pretence ſor hoſtilities was exhibited, by 

dhe amack of Speim on the Falkland jllands. 

The miniſtry ſtared and ſtood aghaſt. So 
conſcious were:they of the infamous weak- 

neſs of their condition, that one man 
concerned in the navy; a haughty and un- 
principled engine of iniquity; in juſt ap- 
pꝓrehenſien of the reſentment of an injured 
people, and in deſpair as ſuch characters 
are when they are unfortunate and have 
no internal reſources to ſupport them, 
killed himſelf: and another, from whom 
better things were expected; was obliged 
to reſign a high office, and retire into ob- 
deurity. Had he been impeached, per- 


haps he might have redeemed his memory 
from an indelible ſtain, and by unfolding 
a ſyſtem of atrocious villainy, might have 
rendered a greater ſervice to his country, 
chan by his numerous and important vic- 
tories, Such was the condition of Bri- 
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tain; „Hiendleſt, and * allies, her 
counſels feeble, alarmed by the dilbon- 
tents of Ireland, harraſſed with inteſtine 

_ troubles that becamè important by the 
aukwardneſs of her rulers; her flects, the 
bulwarks of freedom and of true religion, 
gone to decay, and her wealth expended 
on the greaſy electors of corrupted bur- 
roughs. The ſtorm approached and the 
providence of God diſperſed it. At the 

very moment af the attack, the duke de 
Choiſeul, having incurred the diſpleaſure of 
madame Barre, was: diveſted of his em- 

ployments, and his deſigns were for a 

time abandoned, becauſe they were of his 
contrivance. Grimaldi was left atone; 
his fortitude. and his pride forſook him; 
he adwifed his maſter to deſiſt from his 
enterprize, and the convention was ſigned 
with Spain. The blame of the whole 
affair was caſt upon Bucarelli, who. was re- 

* from ** meat, but who was 

81 9 treated 
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POS at Madrid with the e higheſt marks 
of diſtinQion. | 


| But though the moment of executing 
this deep deſign was neglected, and that 
by a cauſe the moſt precarious and momen- 
tary of all cauſes, the caprice of an inſo- 
lent female, it was not to be imagined 
that a ſcheme ſo judiciouſly contrived, ſo 
well adapted to the intriguing and enter- 
prizing genius of the French nation, anld 
ſo admirably calculated to promote the 
purpoſes of their ambition, ſhould be en- 
tirely relinquiſhed. Accordingly they re- 
ſumed their project, and encouraged the 
dignity they had undergone, to perſevere 
in their hoſtile purpoſes. Finding that 
the Ruſſians by the ill conduct of the 
Turks, and by their want of diſeipline, 
were on the point of concluding a peace 
with the Porte, they reſolyed to give them 
; Ca uneaſineſs 
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uneaſtneſs in another quarter. They! bad 
all along expended incredible ſums of mo- 


ney in Sweden, a nation entirely degene- 


rated from the virtue of their anceſtors, 
venal, and unworthy of the freedom they 
enjoyed, the inveterate enemies of civil 


liberty, their object was to deſtroy the 
conſtitution of that kingdom, and render 


their ſovereigns abſolute. Thus they ex- 


pected to render Sweden a more formida- 
ble neighbour to Ruſfia, and by ſupport- 
ing the royal family in the authority they 


afpired to, to poſſeſs an entire aſcendant 
in the affairs of the nation. The preſent 


princes of Sweden are as deſerving” of 


eulogy, as moſt of the other princes of 


Europe are vicious and contemptible; of 


amiable diſpoſitions, and endowed with 
uncommon talents, they are improved by 
The preſent 
king of Sweden, inheriting the intrepidi- 

ty 3 the Guſtavi, with the ambition and 


FY 
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enterprizing gentus of the houſe of Bran- 
denburg, is ſecret in his counſels, deciſive 
in his deſigns, and perſevering in their 
execution. He has connected himſelf 
with the houſe of Bourbon, who have en- 


couraged him in his 1 intention of rendering 
himſelf abſolute, who have ſupplied him 


with money, and given him aſſurances of 


their ſupport. Truſting to the weakneſs 
of the Daniſh government, it is juſtly 
apprehended that he will invade Ne orway. 
He will thus have a pretext for maintain- 
| Ing an army, he will intimidate thoſe in 
his own country who may till adhere to 


the old conſtitution; by engaging them in 
a war he will turn their attention from do- 


meſtic occurrences, and render himſelf 
formidable in the North. Shouldit happen 


that his Pruffian majeſty ſhould embrace 
his intereſts, and ſo connect himſelf with 
the French and Spaniards, the conſequences 


way be fatal. A war will neceſſarily en- 
| 7 ſue, 
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ſue, and the independegcy_ of Europe 


will be i in danger. That a combination 
of this fort is not improbable, will appear 
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| from 2 e facts and confidera- | 
. being 
A A coolneſs has of late —— ee 


Werd the courts of Vienna and Verſailles. 
N The late proceedings of the Auſtrians at 
1 8 Conſtantinople and in Poland were with- 
1 out the concurrence of the French: a pri- 
vate treaty concluded between the empreſs 
queen and the Ottoman Porte in the ſum- 
wer of 1771 was without their particing= | 
: and the project of diſmembering 
Poland 3 is certainly difagreeable to them. 
For however motives of preſent conveniency - 
may produce a temporary coalition, the 
houſes of Auſtria and of Bourbon are na- 
turally-riyals, and any increaſe; of power 
and of territory to the queen of es 
will excite the N of the French. 
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a 
is alſo ſuſpected that the emperor, un 
— xerlally extolled for the betilgrity of this 
temper,” his love of arms, the fimplicity | 
and regularity of his manners, entertains 
no friendly diſpoſition to the court of 
Verſailles. In conſequence of theſe au 
other circumſtauces the French miniſtry 
have made advances to the king of Pruſſia, 
and have teſtified their defire:: of being 
connected with him. The intereſts of his 
Pruffan mijaſtycin the preftar feustäbu f 
affairs will neceſſarily determine him to 
coincide with their propoſals. Auſtria is 
Rig natural enemy. He has encreaſed his 
Ar dominions by the addition of 
of Sileſia and Polifh Pruſſia, and having al- 
ready diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the field, he 
will be more deſirous of ſecuring his con- 
queſts than of augmenting them. For 
this purpoſe he connected himſelf former- 
ly with the empreſs of Ruſſia, and has 
Ter her a conſiderable ſubſidy ever ſince 
the 
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the: commencement of the Turkiſh wats: 


But Ruſſia without the union. of England, 
weakened by the plague, which in the 
city of Moſcow: alone carried off ſixty 


thouſand inhabitants, exhauſted by a te- 
dious and expenſive war, with a broken 


army, ruined fleet, and empty coffers, 


would prove a very feeble ally. Take 


even Denmark into the account, what 
could Ruſſia, Pruffia, and Denmark do 


againſt the united efforts of Sweden and 


the houſe of Bourbon, with whom the 
Auſtrians, in the hope of recovering Si- 
leſia, would undoubtedly co - operate? It 


is manifeſt therefore, that the uniorþ of 


Pruſſia with F rance, Spain, and Sweden, 
is by no means an improbable event. 


Imagine che conſequences of this © com- 
bination. Rauſſia, unleſs compelled by 


urgent neceſſity, threatened by inteſtine 


Sener afſailed by the gold and intrigues 
85 | #-Þ 
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of France, and enfeebled even by her ſuc- 
cefſes, will be unwilling for ſome time to 


embark in any foreign commotions. Auſ- 
tria, though in a very flouriſhing condi- 
tion, is no match for ſo many enemies. 


Norway, mean time, falls a prey to the 
king of Sweden. And it is well known | 
that Norway can at any time, beſides land 


forces, ſupply her. ſovereign with thirty 
thouſand hardy and experienced ſeamen. 
What an addition to the power of Swe- 
den ! and under the dominion of an abſo- 
lute monarch, in conjunction with France 
and Spain, what a formidable enemy not 


only to Ruſſia, but to Great Britain! And 
will Great Britain, Joſt to all ſenſe of her 
former glory, engaged in frivolous diſ- 


putes, or immerſed in pleaſures, abandon 
herſelf at this critical moment to a cow- 
ardly and ignominious indifference ? Will 
ſhe negle& the opportunity now afforded 
her of aſſerting her ſuperiority, of blaſting 
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the ambitious hopes of her enemie s, of 
preſerving the tranquillity and independ- 
ence of Europe, and of ny _ fate 
of kin gdoms ? | 


But how is Rida to interpoſe? The 
plan is obvious. Be vigorous. Conclude 
an alliance with Ruſſia and with Denmark: 
ſend a fleet into the Baltic; and compel 
the king of Sweden either to reſtore the 
privileges of his people, or rather (for they 
are unworthy of independence) oblige 
him to relinquiſh his ambitzous deſigns, 
and embrace your alliance. Pruſſia will 
accede. Unleſs compelled by neceſſity he 
will not abandon his connection with 
Ruſſia. He has no predilection for the 
French; and when the meaſures of Great 
Britain are conducted with reſolution, he 

knows the value of her alliance. A com- 
bination with France would probably in- 


volve him in a war; but the event of war 
13 


„ $ 
is uncertain ; ſecurity 3 is his object; and 
an union among the potentates of the 
North would inſure the tranquillity and 
independence of Chriſtendom. 


It may be thought an unpopular meaſure 


l 


in the preſent conjuncture to interpoſe in 
defence of Denmark. Let us examine the af- 
fair with candour and with all the reſpect due 
to an unfortunate princeſs. The court of 
Copenhagen, like moſt other courts, was 
diſſolute and licentious. The ſiſter of our 
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illuſtrious S—n, young and inexperienced, 
without a friend to counſel or aſſiſt her, was 1 
| ſent from her native country, from the en- j 
dearments of an affectionate parent, andmar- — 
ried to a weak, profligate, and uninſtructed 
boy. Her treatment was ſuch as might na- 
turally have been expected, neglected and 1 
even ill uſed by her huſband, ſhe fell into 9 
a ſtate of deſpondency, but her heart was | 
innocent. Then was the time for Great 
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| Britain to have Hee if he thought 
her honour intereſted in the welfare of 


her royal family, Wd by acting with be- 
coming dignity, to have rendered an 
eſſential ſervice to the unhappy queen. 
Meantime the king of Denmark, gay, 
giddy, and beſet with flatterers, ſet out on 
his travels to foreign parts. In Germany 


he became acquainted with Struenſee, 


whoſe father was a clergyman, and who 


was himſelf a phyſician. This man of 
inſinuating manners, unprincipled, and 
ambitious, engaged himſelf in the ſervice 
of his Daniſh majeſty, accompanied him 


to London and Paris, and made daily pro- 
greſs in his affections. On the king's re- 


turx to his dominions, he was appointed 
phyſician to the queen, and having cured 
her ofan infamous diſtemper, communicated 
by her worthy lord, he was eaſily admitted 
into her confidence. Upon her favour, and 

| on 
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on the imbecillity of his maſter, who, 
enervated by his exceſſes, was enfeebled 
both in ſoul and in body, he erected the 
project of his future greatneſs. His idea 
was to acquire an entire aſcendant over the 
affections and underſtanding of the queen 
and in her name ta preſide in the admini- 
ſtration· His ſcheme was ſpecious, and 
he had addreſs and abilities to carry it inta 
execution. A free thinker himſelf, for what 
fine gentleman or fine ſcholar in this age 
of erudition and ingenuity would be ſo 
vulgar as to be a chriſtian ? he endeavoured = 
to inſtill the poiſon of his pernicious tenets 
into the unſuſpeCting heart of Matilda. He 
; praQtiſed all the ſophiſtry of modern phi- 
loſophers to convince her that religion 
was a mere pretence, and that the j im- 
mortality of the ſoul was a fiction invent- 
ed by prieſts, and ſupported for purpoſes 
of conveniency by legiſlators. He aſſur- 


2 | ed 


[ 4 I 
ed her chat preſent enjoyment, aud the 
free indulgence of our deſires, conſtituted 
the feheity of out being, and that to defer 
our pleaſures for a day, or be deterred from 
them by fabling eccleſiaſtics, was to act 
in appoſition to the benign intentions of 
nature. Suffice it to ſay, that he ſucceeded 
in his deſigns, and acquired that authority 
m the kingdom which had been the object 
of his ambition. He conducted himſelf 
for a time with becoming prudence, till 
inebriated by his proſperity, and by the 
ſcrvile adulation of the Daniſh nobility, he 
aſſumed a tone of ſuperiority that contri- 
buted to his ruin. He departed from the 
wiſe ſyſtem of politics adopted during the 
reign of the late king by count Beraſdorf, 
and inſtead of cultivating Great Britain 


and Ruffia he was entering into the in- 
trigues of the houſe of Bourbon. So great 


was the infatuation of the deluded queen, 
chat deſerting the friendſhip of her native 


HI country, 
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country, ſhe concurred with Struenkee 4 in 
this imprudent connection. Indeed her 
temper and her demeanor ſeemed to have 
. undergone an entire revolution, and to 
have been changed with her principles. 
She was no longer the amiable, gentle, 

and engaging Matilda, but was proud, 
paſſionate, and overbearing. With her 
manners ſhe ſeemed to have abandoned her 


ſex, and appeared as often in the dreſs of 
a man as in that of a female. It is not to 
be wondered at if che ſpirit of the nation, 


ſcandalized and offended, and indignant of 
being governed by a low-born haughty 


ſtranger, who was ignorant of the laws, 


language, and cuſtoms of Denmark, ſhould 
at length grow mutinous. Accordingly 
ſome intriguing courtiers taking advantage, 
of the public diſcontents, and uſing the 
countenance of the dowager queen and 


prince Frederic as a pretence (for neither 


of them have talents) effectuated the ruin 
# * $6.4 6 _— 1 ö 0 ; of 
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of che favorite and the impriſonment of 
the queen. Such are the principal cir- 
cumſtances of the diſgrace of her Daniſh 
majeſty and of the fall of Struenſee—— 
Events full of inſtruction to the giddy and 
voluptuous, who may ſee by this relation 
that no condition, however elevated, can 
exempt; the guilty from infamy, and from 
the puniſhment they deſerve, Conſidering 
the matter in a political light, it is ob- 
vious, that the queen of Denmark was no 
longer a ſubject of Great Britain, and 
could claim no protection from her laws. 
To grieve for her misfortunes was natural, 
to aſſiſt her was neceſſary, but to interfere 
in her quarrel would be improper, and to 
entertain reſeutment againſt the Danes 


abſurd. 


The Danes in general are well dif- 
poſed to the Engliſh, they cheriſh the 
memory of queen Louiſa, and mention her 


with 


„ 
with fond regret. The preſent hide, 
count Oſten, is a man of abilities, and 


an intriguing genius, he knows the in- 


ſyſtems of Bernſdorf. Indeed a connec- 
tion between Great Britian and Denmark 
is in the preſent juncture fo neceſſary, 
that ſuppoſing the court of Copenhagen 
had offended, all reſentment of a private 
nature ought to be entirely obliterated. 
The ſame conduct ought to be obſerved in 
regard to the king of Pruſſia, who is alſo 
accuſed of having treated us with diſre- 

ſpect. In fact fo magnanimous, ſo manly, 

ſo conſiſtent have of late years been the 
meaſures of the Britiſh government, that 
notwithſtanding our laurels and conqueſts, 
we have contrived to draw upon ourſelves 
contempt and indignity from every Euro- 
pean potentate. 


E It 


though he is accuſed of duplicity and of 


tereſts of his country, and adopts the 


audadflicc 
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Ruſſia, that it may involve us in a war with 


and that a reſolute effort on the part of 


its tranquillity would have been reſtared, _ 


— 371 
It may be objected to an alllanee mich 


Turky, and ſo injure our commerce to 


the Levant. Suffice it to obſerve, that our 


intereſt at Conſtantinople and ourTurkiſh- 
trade are at preſent very much on the decline, 


Britain inſtead of injuring would re- eſtab- 


lich them. But were Great Britain united 


to Ruſha, there would be no Turkiſh 
war. Intimidated by fo formidable an alli- 
ance, the Ottoman Porte would never 
think of hoſtilities, and would treat both 
nations with becoming reſpect. Had an 


alliance ſubſiſted between his Britannic 


majeſty and the empreſs of Ruſſia a few 
years ago, the ſultan would never have in- 
terfered in the affairs of Poland, that un- 
happy kingdom would not have been; diſ- 
membered by its ambitious, neighbours, 


and the diſſidents confirmed in their lawful 
privileges; 
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;__ a deſtructive war would not | 
have deſolated the eaſt of Europe; tho | 
_ peſtilence would not have waſted Ruſſia, i 
nor alarmed the other nations of Chriſten- * 
dom; England would have been regarded 
; as the protectreſs of Ruſſia, and the friend 
of humanity ; would have been reſpected 
at Conſtantinople, would have eſtabliſhed 
her commerce on a permanent footing, 
(in ſo far as the intereſts, of commerce are 
connected with the dignity of government) 
would have preſerved public tranquillity, 2 
and held the balance among the kings | 
of Europe: inſtead of this, by an irreſolute 


conduct, denominated pacific 3 in the dic- 

"4 tionary of our miniſters, we encouraged 
the ravages of war, we ſuffered the ſtorm 
to gather and grow formidable. But its 

evil conſequences may in ſome meaſure 

be remedied; the time preſſes; the hour is 

critical: and now or never let the wiſdom 


of government be diſplayed. 
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